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to obtain special favours. These were accorded by
Richard Cceur de Lion, who, halting in that city to
attend high mass in the cathedral after his release
from Austrian imprisonment, received there such
ample supplies towards the heavy ransom money
required for his person, that, to show his gratitude, he
gave to his " beloved burghers of Cologne " a letter
of freedom, in which he released them from their
annual rent of two shillings for their guildhall in
London, and from all other taxes due to the king
upon their persons or their merchandise. It was long
ere King John, his successor, could make up his mind
to renew these privileges, but his own difficulties with
his turbulent barons, and the pressure which the
merchants could bring to bear by their riches, at
last overcame his hesitation. Edward I. and his
followers further extended these prerogatives, for the
Plantagenets found the Hanseatic Rothschilds even
more useful in aiding their war schemes than the
skilful alchymists whom they had summoned to their
Court, and who knew how to shape the Rose noble
(the money of the period) out of artificial gold. Then,
too, the Hanseatics were considerate creditors, who
did not press unduly, and even overlooked a debt if
some favour were extended in default of payment.

Edward the Third's crown and most costly jewels
were long retained at Cologne in pawn for a heavy
sum of money. The details concerning this transac-
tion are preserved to this day in a correspondence
deposited in the State Paper Office of London. It
seems that when the time for redemption came the
king had not the money. He was in, special straits